No  Magic  Wand 

The  perennial  debate  over  the  Palestine  Arab  refugees  will 
begin  at  the  United  Nations  within  a  few  days  but  it  will  settle 
no  refugees. 

The  debate  will  be  touched  off  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Johnson,  envoy  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  who  has 
been  talking  with  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  to  determine  whether 
any  progress  can  be  made  towards  solving  the  refugee  problem. 
Unfortunately,  Dr.  Johnson’s  terms  of  reference  are  narrowly  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  proposition  that  the  refugees  should  be  permitted 
to  choose  between  repatriation  to  Israel  or  compensation  for  aban¬ 
doned  property. 

Nothing  is  said  about  resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees  in  Arab  countries — 
or  about  Arab-Israel  negotiations  looking  towards  a  peace  settlement — or  about 
compensation  from  the  Arab  states  for  the  property  abandoned  by  the  500,000 
Jews  who  came  out  of  Arab  countries  to  settle  in  Israel. 

Despite  the  manifest  difficulties  of  this  one-sided  approach,  official  Wash¬ 
ington  had  hoped  that  the  PCC  would  be  authorized  to  continue  its  exploratory 
talks  for  another  year,  without  any  new  UN  resolutions  on  substantive  matters. 
It  had  also  hoped  for  a  quiet  UN  discussion. 

But  Arab  leaders  intend  to  exploit  every  UN  issue  to  discredit  Israel  and 
to  win  support  for  their  view  that  Israel  should  be  liquidated  and  replaced  by 
an  Arab  state  in  Palestine.  During  the  debate  on  apartheid,  the  Lebanese  am¬ 
bassador  charged,  on  Nov.  1,  that  Israel  discriminates  against  its  own  Arab 
citizens.  On  Nov.  6,  the  Iraqi  delegate  said  that  Zionism  advocates  “race 
superiority.”  On  Nov.  8,  Saudi  Arabia’s  Ahmad  Shukairy  told  the  General 
Assembly  that  Israel  is  “imperialist  and  colonialist”  and  he  called  on  the  United 
States  to  outlaw  Zionism  and  to  take  measures  which  “will  really  be  the  end 
of  Israel.” 

Israel’s  delegates  must  respond  to  these  defamations.  Veteran  UN  diplo¬ 
mats  are  bored  and  irritated  by  the  rancor.  But  the  Arab  leaders  are  addressing 
themselves  to  the  many  new  delegations  in  the  effort  to  enlist  their  vote  or  at 
least  to  immobilize  Afro-Asian  nations  into  a  neutral  position  on  Arab-Israel 
itaues. 

Against  this  background  of  Arab  irredentism,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the 
Israel  Knesset  has  acted  to  dispel  illusions  that  Israel  would  accept  a  “freedom 
of  choice”  doctrine  permitting  others  to  decide  who  may  enter — a  decision  crucial 
to  her  security  and  survival. 

The  new  Knesset,  on  Nov.  6,  voted  68  to  7  that  “Arab  refugees  should  not 
be  returned  to  Israel  territory  and  that  the  sole  solution  to  the  problem  is  their 
settlement  in  the  Arab  countries.”  The  Knesset  resolution  upheld  a  recent 
statement  by  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion  rejecting  the  “freedom  of  choice” 
doctrine  as  an  “insidious  proposal”  calculated  to  destroy  Israel. 

All  parties  in  the  Knesset  except  Mapam  and  the  Communists  voted  for 
the  statement.  Only  the  Communists  supported  the  Arab  demand  for  “free 
choice.”  A  Mapam  resolution,  declaring  that  Israel  is  prepared  to  take  back 
“a  certain  agreed  number”  as  part  of  a  peace  settlement,  was  defeated  60  to  4. 

For  the  Israelis  are  convinced  that  the  Arabs  are  not  interested  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  and  resettlement  of  the  refugees.  They  want  the  refugees  to  be 
held  together  and  forged  into  a  separate  Palestinian  entity  or  nation,  to  be 
rq>resented  by  an  Arab  govemment-in-exile,  which  will  fight  for  their  return — 
not  to  Israel-^ut  to  an  Arab  Palestine.  They  listen  to  the  radio  broadcasts 
of  the  influential  Ahmad  Said,  the  “Voice  of  the  Arabs,”  who  reassured  his 
vide  Arab  audience,  on  Oct  24,  that  it  is  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  "who  wants  to 
exterminate  Israel  by  means  of  the  refugee.” 

The  Arab  war  against  Israel  is  a  reality.  The  refugee  problem  cannot  be 
conjured  out  of  existence.  And  formulas  are  no  substitute  for  agreements. 
Just  as  long  as  the  Arabs  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  fact  and  future  of  Israel’s 
existence,  any  UN  discussion  degenerates  into  a  violent  propaganda  exercise, 
lodging  by  the  epithets  already  hurled,  this  one  will  reach  new  depths  in  vir- 
lulrace  and  futility. 
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New  Repression.  Disaster  threatens 
the  remaining  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Arab  lands. 

Veteran  Jewish  leaders  who  have 
fought  to  preserve  religious  life  in  Len¬ 
ingrad  and  Moscow  have  been  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  long  prison  terms  in 
a  new  wave  of  repression  reminiscent 
of  Stalin’s  day. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
religious  community  of  Leningrad, 
Gedalia  Rubinovich  Pechersky,  60, 
struggled  for  the  restoration  of  Jewish 
rights  after  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953. 
He  was  demoted  in  1956,  but  remained 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  Leningrad 
community.  He  was  arrested  in  June, 
along  with  two  other  Leningrad  Jews, 
E.  S.  Dynkin,  70,  and  N.  A.  Kaganov. 
The  three  were  tried  about  Oct.  9. 

The  trial  was  a  secret,  but  now  the 
Soviet  press  has  published  a  report  that 
the  three  Jewish  leaders  were  found 
guilty  of  transmitting  “espionage  ma¬ 
terial”  to  “a  certain  capitalist  country,'’ 
and  that  they  distributed  anti-Soviet 
literature. 

Pechersky  was  sentenced  to  12  years 
in  prison;  Kaganov  to  seven  years;  and 
Dynkin  to  four  years. 

It  is  reported  that  there  was  a  dem¬ 
onstration  around  the  Leningrad  syna¬ 
gogue,  on  Oct.  2,  the  night  of  Simehat 
Torah,  a  Jewish  festivid.  It  is  said 
that  12,000  young  Jews  sang  traditional 
folk  songs.  This  demonstration  may 
have  angered  Soviet  authorities  and 
may  explain  the  long  prison  terms. 

The  United  Press  has  reported  from 
Moscow  that  prosecution  witnesses  at¬ 
tempted  to  link  the  jailed  Jewish  leaders 
with  Israel  diplomats,  Yaacov  Sharett, 
son  of  Israel’s  former  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  expeUed  from  the  Soviet  Union 
last  summer,  and  Eliahu  Kazan,  an  Is¬ 
rael  embassy  staff  member,  vdm  was  ex¬ 
pelled  in  1957. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Governments  Change 


Israel's  New  Cabinet 

After  78  days  of  difficult  negotia¬ 
tions,  Israel  finally  had  a  four-party 
coalition  government,  headed  by  Prime 
Minister  David  Ben-Gurion.  This  is 
Israel’s  tenth  government,  the  ninth 
headed  by  Mr.  Ben-Gurion. 

It  commands  68  of  the  120  seats  in 
the  Knesset,  as  compared  with  the  88 
seats  held  by  the  six-party  coalition 
which  collapsed  on  Jan.  31,  1961,  ush¬ 
ering  in  a  year  of  political  turmoil. 

It  consists  of  the  following  parties: 


Previous 

New 

Coalition 

Coalition 

Mapai 

51 

46 

National  Religious 

12 

12 

Achdut  Ha’avoda 

8 

8 

Poale  Agudot  Israel  2 

2 

Mapam 

9 

Out 

Progressives 

6 

Out 

88 

68 

Mapam  may  still  enter  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  and  reclaim  its  old  Cabinet 
posts.  The  Progressives  are  now  in  the 
opposition,  having  merged  with  the 
General  Zionists  to  form  the  Liberal 
party. 

Indecisive  Election.  When  the  votes 
were  counted,  on  Aug.  15,  Israel’s  cab¬ 
inet  makers  were  confronted  with  a 
critical  challenge. 

Although  Mapai  remained  the  coun¬ 
try’s  dominant  party  and  no  Govern¬ 
ment  coalition  could  be  established 
without  its  participation,  it  suffered  a 
setback  in  the  voting — a  loss  of  five 
seats  and  a  corresponding  loss  in  bar¬ 
gaining  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  parties 
which  had  participated  with  Mapai  in 
the  previous  Government  had  now  at¬ 
tained  parity  with  Mapai  in  the  Knes¬ 
set  and  were  in  a  position  to  demand 
parity  in  the  Cabinet  and  more  im¬ 
portant  Cabinet  portfolios. 

Mr.  Ben-Gurion  was  disappointed  by 
the  outcome  of  the  elections — he  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  disaster — and  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  assume  responsibility  for  nego¬ 
tiations.  Accordingly,  President  Itzhak 
Ben-Zvi  called  upon  Finance  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol  to  build  the  Cabinet. 

But  neither  Mapai  nor  its  former 
partners  were  ready  to  recede  from  their 
position.  The  erstwhile  partners  wanted 
parity.  Mapai  insisted  on  retaining 
control  within  the  Cabinet.  Accord- 
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ingly,  Mapai  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
smaller  coalition.  It  had  two  alterna¬ 
tives.  It  could  either  organize  a  coali¬ 
tion  with  the  labor  parties — Achdut 
Ha’avoda  and  Mapam — or  it  could  en¬ 
ter  into  a  combination  with  the  new 
Liberal  party. 

Meanwhile,  it  became  evident  that 
two  of  the  religious  groups  which  had 
been  in  the  last  Government  would 
join  the  new  one  subject  to  acceptance 
of  some  of  their  proposals  on  religious 
observance. 

Negotiations  were  protracted.  Many 
Mapai  leaders  preferred  a  labor-orient¬ 
ed  grouping.  They  argued  that  the  sup¬ 
port  of  labor  is  indispensable  in  the 
formulation  of  any  constructive  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  Mapai  controls  Histadrut, 
Israel’s  powerful  labor  federation,  by  a 
small  majority. 

But  Mapai’s  position  of  strength  in 
Histadrut  would  be  endangered  if  the 
two  other  labor  parties,  Achdut  Ha’¬ 
avoda  and  Mapam,  were  to  move  into 
opposition  to  the  Government  and  if 
Mapai  were  to  swing  to  the  right  in  a 
coalition  with  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Eshkol  negotiated  with  both  fac¬ 
tions.  Apparently,  he  was  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Liberals. 
But  he  did  reach  an  understanding  with 
Achdut  Ha’avoda. 

Implications.  Several  trends  emerge 
from  the  negotiations: 

1.  The  change  in  the  Government 
does  not  augur  any  change  in  foreign 
or  domestic  policy. 

2.  In  August,  it  appeared  that  Mapai 
was  weakened  and  would  have  to  be 
content  with  parity  in  the  Cabinet  or 
something  close  to  it.  But  it  has 
emerged  much  stronger  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  In  fact,  it  has  11  of  the  16 
Cabinet  posts.  (It  had  8  of  15  in  the 
previous  Cabinet.) 

3.  Israel  may  be  moving  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  two-party  system.  Achdut 
Ha’avoda  split  away  from  Mapai  about 
20  years  ago.  They  are  now  reunited 
in  a  close  partnership  in  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lib¬ 
erals  and  Herut  will  be  drawn  closer 
together  in  the  opposition.  And  this 
may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  major 
right-wing  group  in  parliament  and  in 
political  life. 

4.  Who  will  some  day  succeed  Mr. 
Ben-Gurion  as  prime  minister?  Last 


summer,  that  question  brought  the  hazi¬ 
est  of  speculations.  The  last  11  weeks 
may  have  actually  furnished  the  answer. 
Most  observers  are  agreed  that  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  represent  a  personal  achieve¬ 
ment  for  Mr.  Eshkol  and  many  now 
believe  that  he  is  first  in  line  for  the 
premiership. 

Crisis  Ends.  The  year  1961  has  been 
a  year  of  political  crisis  for  Israel.  For 
many  months  the  Government  has  been 
a  caretaker  regime.  Yet  it  has  been 
able  to  function.  It  is  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  at  a  time  when  Israel  was 
trying  to  establish  a  new  government, 
Mr.  Eshkol  was  able  to  put  through  a 
tax  program  to  help  meet  extraordinary 
expenditures  arising  from  the  recent  in¬ 
flux  of  immigration. 

Here  is  the  Cabinet  roster: 

Mapai:  Prime  Minister  and  Defense, 
David  Ben-Gurion;  Agriculture,  Moshe 
Dayan;  Education  and  Culture,  Abba 
Eban;  Finance,  Levi  Eshkol;  Justice,  Dov 
Joseph;  Development  and  Housing,  Giora 
Josephthal;  Foreign  Affairs,  Golda  Mein 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Pinhas  Sapir, 
Posts,  Eliahu  Sasson;  Police,  Behor  Shitrit; 
Without  Portfolio,  Yosef  Almogi. 

Achdut  Ha’avoda:  Labor,  Yigal  Allon; 
Transport,  Yitzhak  Ben-Aharon. 

National  Religious  Party:  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  Shlomo  Yosef  Burg;  Interior  and 
Health,  Haim  Moshe  Shapiro;  Religious 
Affairs,  Zerah  Warhaftig. 

Lebanese  Crisis 

Lebanon  has  been  going  through  a 
Cabinet  crisis  resulting  from  the  1958 
upheavals  and  the  recent  breakup  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Ever  since  Lebanon  attained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  French  in  1943,  its 
political  life  has  been  based  on  the 
“national  contract’’— ran  unwritten  but 
rigidly  enforced  agreement  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  division  of  the  country  into 
communities. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lebanon  must  always  be  a 
Maronite  Christian,  the  prime  ministei 
a  Sunni  Moslem,  the  speaker  of  parlia¬ 
ment  a  Shi-ite  Moslem,  and  his  deputy 
a  Greek  Orthodox  member.  Seats  in 
parliament  have  also  been  allocated  to 
individual  communities  and  the  total 
number  of  deputies  always  forms  a 
variant  of  the  figure  11.  Prior  to  the 
1960  elections,  there  were  66  deputies 
Now  there  are  99. 

The  Christians  have  always  ruled 
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Lebanon,  primarily  because  they  retain 
the  presidency,  the  office  which  really 
controls  the  country.  This  was  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  rule  of  Camille  Chamoun,  the 
pro-Western  Christian  president,  who 

Bwas  the  major  target  of  the  Nasser  up¬ 
rising  in  1958.  Chamoun  was  succeeded 
by  former  General  Fuad  Chehab,  an¬ 
other  Maronite. 
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No  Census.  This  system  is  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  Christians  are 
in  the  majority.  No  census  has  been 
taken  for  30  years.  During  this  time, 
many  Christian  Lebanese  have  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries.  And  the  Moslem 
birthrate  has  been  substantially  higher 
than  the  Christian  birthrate  in  Lebanon. 


Reluctance  to  disturb  the  balance 
accounts  for  the  opposition  of  the  Leba¬ 
nese  Christians  to  the  absorption  of  the 
100,000  Palestinian  Arab  refugees  who 
are  now  in  Lebanon.  Most  of  them  are 
Moslem.  They  have  been  denied  citi¬ 
zenship  because  they  would  confirm 
majority  status  for  the  Moslems. 

This  conflict  explains  much  of  Leba¬ 
non’s  political  life.  Lebanese  Moslems 
have  always  talked  of  Lebanon’s  ab¬ 
sorption  in  some  kind  of  pan-Arab- 
pan-Moslem  grouping.  For  their  part, 
some  Christian  Lebanese,  sensitive  to 
the  accusation  by  extremists  and  dema¬ 
gogic  agitators  that  they  are  not  loyal 
to  the  Arab  cause,  are  constrained  to 
adopt  exaggerated  protestations  and 
postures. 

The  border  between  Lebanon  and 
Israel  has  always  been  tranquil,  even 
during  the  most  violent  years  of  Arab- 
Israel  border  conflict.  One  may  drive  a 
car  along  the  frontier  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  border  and  never  see  a  sentry  or 
frontier  outpost.  Prior  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Israel,  Christian 
Lebanese  leaders  endorsed  the  creation 
of  a  Jewish  state  in  secret  testimony  to 
the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  In¬ 
quiry,  as  well  as  to  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Palestine. 

Nevertheless,  in  UN  debates,  Leba¬ 
nese  representatives  lead  the  anti-Israel 
stampede.  They  try  to  outdo  their  Arab 
colleagues  in  haranguing  the  Israel  dele¬ 
gation.  Many  Moslem  leaders  in  Leba¬ 
non  have  been  the  most  ardent  ex¬ 
ponents  of  President  Nasser’s  doctrine 
of  Arab  nationalism,  although  they 
listetjiiave  done  nothing  to  implement  that 
program  when  in  office. 

These  diverse  trends  led  to  the  1958 
dvil  war  which  might  have  cost  Leba¬ 
non  its  independence  but  for  U.S.  in¬ 
tervention. 
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Fear  of  Nasser.  Since  1958,  Lebanon 
has  pursued  a  cautious  neutralist  course. 
But  the  Syrian  revolt  against  Egypt 
furnished  a  critical  challenge.  On  the 


one  hand,  it  opened  the  door  to  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  trade  and  economic  rela¬ 
tions  between  Syria  and  Lebanon.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Saeb  Salaam, 
Lebanese  prime  minister  recognized 
Syria  de  facto,  there  were  sharp  pro¬ 
tests  from  pro-Nasser  Lebanese  unwill¬ 
ing  to  provoke  Cairo. 

Kamal  Jumblatt  resigned  from  the 
Salaam  cabinet  on  Oct.  20,  giving  three 
reasons:  the  de  facto  recognition  of  the 
Kuzbari  regime,  the  non-recognition  of 
Communist  China,  and  charges  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  waste  in  the  Government. 
He  and  his  followers  demanded  a  vote 
of  non-confidence  in  the  parliament. 
When  it  became  evident  that  more  than 
60  of  the  99  members  would  vote 
against  the  Government,  Salaam  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation  on  Oct.  24.  Pres¬ 
ident  Chehab  then  called  on  Rashid 
Karami,  another  pro-Nasser  leader,  to 
establish  a  new  Government.  He  had 
served  as  prime  minister  in  the  past. 

Karami  encountered  difficulties. 
Those  who  had  joined  in  the  demand 
for  Salaam’s  ouster  could  not  find  a 
common  meeting  ground.  Karami 
asked  President  Chehab’s  permission  to 
form  a  new  regime  outside  the  frame¬ 
work  of  parliament,  but  this  was  re¬ 
fused.  Finally,  a  new  Cabinet  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  Nov.  1,  but  there  was  little 
change  from  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion.  Philip  Takla  remained  as  for¬ 
eign  minister  and  Kamal  Jumblatt  was 
again  included  as  minister  of  state. 

There  was  peace  for  only  a  day.  On 
Nov.  2,  one  of  the  new  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers,  the  minister  of  labor  and  social 
services,  Edward  Hanein,  a  moderate 
Maronite  Christian,  submitted  his  resig¬ 
nation  because  the  Government  had  rec¬ 
ognized  a  new  law  school  which  had 
been  established  with  Egyptian  help. 
Hanein  demanded  withdrawal  of  that 
recognition.  Karami  was  unwilling  to 
comply. 

The  crisis  was  solved  two  days  later 
when  another  Maronite,  George  Aziz, 
agreed  to  take  over  Hanein’s  portfolio. 
The  problem  of  the  law  school  was 
temporarily  shelved.  But  the  basic  issue 
remains. 

Nasser’s  influence  remains  strong  in 
Lebanon.  But  all  around  her — in  Syria, 
Iraq  and  Jordan — Nasser’s  prestige  has 
sharply  declined.  Lebanon  is  in  the 
middle. 

The  Major  Question 

The  unanswered  question  in  the  Near 
East  today  is  the  extent  of  Nasser’s  de¬ 
cline  inside  Egypt  itself. 

Reports  from  Cairo  indicate  that 
morale  has  sunk  to  its  lowest  point  since 
the  overthrow  of  King  Farouk  in  1952 
— not  only  because  of  the  secession  of 


Syria — but  because  Egypt  is  suflEering 
severe  economic  setbacks. 

At  least  25  percent  of  the  cotton 
crop  was  destroyed  by  the  army  worm 
depriving  Egypt  of  $150  million  in  for¬ 
eign  exchange.  In  addition,  Egypt  has 
suffered  grain  crop  losses  because  of 
Nile  floods. 

These  blows  partly  explain  Nasser’s 
decision  to  accelerate  the  expropriation 
of  Egyptian  wealth.  Up  to  Nov.  8,  the 
number  of  Egyptians  whose  property 
had  been  “sequestered”  had  reached 
593.  The  list  includes  some  wealthy 
Egyptians  but  most  are  foreigners  and 
Jews  still  in  Cairo. 

Will  this  nostrum  be  effective  enough 
to  cure  Nasser’s  ills?  Apparently,  he 
also  feels  the  need  to  galvanize  new 
popular  support  by  governmental  re¬ 
organization. 

Elections.  On  Nov.  5,  Nasser  announced 
that  new  elections  for  the  national  coun¬ 
cil  would  be  held  within  the  next  two 
months.  There  was  no  indication  of 
the  system  that  would  be  used  to  pick 
members  of  the  parliament,  whether 
there  would  be  contested  elections,  or 
what  the  functions  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  would  be. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  UAR, 
created  after  the  union  with  Syria  in 
1958,  Nasser  appointed  a  national  coun¬ 
cil  consisting  of  600  members — 400 
representing  the  Egyptian  region  and 
200  the  Syrian  region.  This  national 
council,  however,  convened  only  once 
or  twice.  And  its  Syrian  members, 
now  returned  to  Damascus,  have  har¬ 
rowing  reports  on  the  attitude  displayed 
towards  them  in  Egypt. 

The  National  Union  party,  estab¬ 
lished  by  President  Nasser  as  the  only 
authorized  political  group,  with  sharp 
limitations  on  speech  and  action,  has 
also  been  largely  inoperative. 

The  breakup  of  the  UAR  stimulated 
soul-searching  in  Cairo.  President  Nas¬ 
ser  in  his  speech  of  self-criticism  con¬ 
ceded  that  mistakes  had  been  made  and 
promised  that  the  regime  would  now 
direct  its  attention  inward. 

Some  ministers  have  been  removed, 
including  Agricultural  Minister  Sayed 
Marei,  who  is  blamed  for  inadequate 
measures  to  save  Egypt’s  crops.  There 
have  been  rumors  of  a  split  between 
Nasser  and  his  second  in  command. 
Marshal  Amer.  Rule  in  Cairo  seems 
to  have  devolved,  in  actuality,  upon 
two  vice-presidents — /akariya  Mohied- 
din,  in  charge  of  the  secret  police  and 
the  interior  ministry,  and  Abdel  Latif 
Boghdady,  in  charge  of  economic  affairs. 

The  Future.  Cairo’s  future  direction  is 
still  obscure.  Egypt’s  neighbors  would 
hail  an  Egypt  which  concentrated  on 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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internal  affain.  However,  there  has 
been  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Radio 
attacks  on  Syria  and  Iraq  have  con¬ 
tinued  without  surcease.  It  is  charged 
that  the  Syrians  are  permitting  the  Is¬ 
raelis  to  go  forward  with  water  develop¬ 
ment.  Iraq  is  accused  of  softness  to¬ 
wards  the  British  in  their  complicated 
oil  negotiations.  In  addition,  Cairo  has 
called  for  the  overthrow  of  King  Hus¬ 
sein,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  Egyptians 
helped  foment  the  recent  government 
crisis  in  Lebanon. 

Syrians  charge  that  Nasser  has  been 
using  Lebanon  territory  as  a  base  for 
hostile  action  against  her,  including 
clandestine  radio  broadcasts  and  the 
smuggling  of  arms  and  men — that 
Egyptian  boats  have  been  landing  sup¬ 
plies  in  northern  Lebanon  and  that 
these  are  then  transported  by  Egyptian 
embassy  cars  to  vantage  points  on  the 
Syrian-Lebanese  frontier. 

On  Oct  27,  a  Syrian  army  com¬ 
mando  unit  blew  up  a  secret  radio  trans¬ 
mitter  in  the  village  of  Helwa,  Lebanon. 
The  UAR  denied  charges  that  it  was 
involved  in  these  subversive  activities. 

On  Oct.  30,  Cairo  Radio  declared: 
*nic  enemy  has  not  dianged.  It 
merely  dons  an  Arab  mantle,  speaks 
the  Anbk  language,  and  arms  Itself 
with  Arab  daggm” 

On  Nov.  8,  the  Damascus  newspaper 
An-Nasr  complained  that  Nasser  “has 
burned  all  the  bridges  linking  him  with 
the  sisterly  states.”  It  continued: 

“Observers  thought  that  Nasser  would 
concentrate  his  oppressive  campaigns 
f  Syria  alone.  But  his  recent 
actions  in  Emit,  hki  cheap  press  cam- 
paisas,  and  hb  attempts  to  harm  the 
citizens’  interests  have  touched  other 
Arab  states  .  .  .  What  does  Nasser 
seek  to  gain  by  this  general  campaign 
against  the  Arabs  .  .  .  Does  be  con¬ 
sider  every  non-Egyptian  Arab  citizen 
an  enemy?” 

U.  S.  AkL  It  is  an  ironic  footnote  to 
this  chronicle  of  Nasser’s  travail  that 
Washington  is  proving  to  be  its  most 
stalwart  friend. 

On  Nov.  10,  the  United  States  and 
the  UAR  signed  a  new  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  shipments  of  huge  supplies 
of  com,  milk,  cotton  seed  and  soya 
oils  and  fats.  The  UAR  will  pay  for 
these  surplus  foods  in  Egyptian  pounds 
valued  at  $20.5  million.  Cairo  also 
expects  a  gift  shipment  of  100,000  tons 
of  com  because  of  the  disaster  which 
has  overtaken  her  agricultural  economy. 

Total  American  economic  aid  to  the 
UAR,  most  of  it  in  the  form  of  sales  of 
surplus  foods,  now  exceeds  one-half 
billion  dollars,  since  1952. 


In  Syria 

Syria,  too,  is  planning  new  elections. 
They  will  be  held  on  Dec.  1,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  the  election  of  the  parliament. 

In  addition,  the  new  Syrian  regime  is 
moving  to  end  the  isolation  to  which 
Syria  was  condemned  when  it  was  part 
of  the  UAR.  A  new  trade  pact  has 
been  signed  with  Iraq,  providing  for  a 
ten-fold  increase  in  trade.  And  Syrian 
delegations  are  entering  into  similar 
negotiations  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
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The  two  Israel  diplomats  rejected  the 
espionage  charges  against  them  as  “fan¬ 
tastic.”  In  Jemsalem,  on  Nov.  12,  Mr. 
Sharett  said  that  he  bad  met  hundreds 
of  Jews  while  in  Moscow  but  that  he 
did  not  remember  the  three  arrested  in 
Leningrad  and  he  had  never  engaged  in 
conversation  with  any  Jews  he  met 
beyond  a  formal  greeting. 

And  in  Moscow.  It  is  also  reported 
that  three  Moscow  Jewish  leaders  were 
arrested  and  convicted  prior  to  the  pros¬ 
ecutions  in  Leningrad.  The  leader  of 
the  group,  Wolf  Ryshal,  60,  has  been 
sentenced  to  seven  years.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  imprisoned  for  seven  years  on  a 
charge  of  “Zionist  activity”  in  1948. 

These  harassments  of  Jewish  religi¬ 
ous  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
deeply  disturbing  to  American  Jewish 
leaders,  who  fear  that  they  represent 
an  effort  to  wipe  out  spiritual  life  for 
the  remaining  2  Vi  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  Algeria.  Meanwhile,  Algerian  Jews, 
caught  between  the  Algerian  rebels  and 
the  O.A.S. — the  bitter  French  under¬ 
ground  which  opposes  Algerian  inde¬ 
pendence —  have  fallen  to  assassins’ 
bullets. 

Two  leading  Algerian  Jews  were 
killed  on  Nov.  4.  They  were  David 
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Zermati,  54,  president  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Setif,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Cohen,  32,  Algiers  physician.  Their 
deaths  were  attribute  to  the  O.A.S. 
Another  prominent  Jewish  leader  in 
the  Algerian  Jewish  community,  60- 
year-old  Camille  Levy,  was  murdered 
by  unidentified  terrorists  on  Nov.  9,, 
and  the  warden  of  the  synagogue  in: 
Algiers  was  shot  after  he  had  refused! 
to  turn  over  his  home  to  a  Moslem. 

Bombs  have  been  hurled  at  Jewish! 
stores  in  Algiers  and  many  Algerian  | 
Jews  have  bMn  emigrating  to  France. 

There  were  other  ominous  reports! 
on  the  plight  of  Jews  in  Arab  lands. 
Several  Jews  were  arrested  in  Casa¬ 
blanca  on  charges  of  belonging  to  a 
Zionist  network.  And  the  Arab  News 
Agency  published  a  rep>ort  from  Beirut 
that  the  Lebanese  government  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  expel  Jews  and  other  foreign¬ 
ers  from  Lebanon  “to  prevent  sub¬ 
versive  action  against  the  state.”  It  is 
estimated  that  about  7,000  Jews  remain 
in  Lebanon. 

V-2.  Israelis  report  that  the  Egyptians 
are  now  able  to  build  the  Nazi  V-2 
rocket  which  Hitler  aimed  at  the  Briu 
ish  in  World  War  11. 

Nazi  technicians  aided  Nasser  in  de<^ 
veloping  the  rocket.  They  were  assist^ 
ed  by  Prof.  Eugen  Saenger,  who  headed 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Research  Institute  at 
Stuttgart,  West  Germany,  until  his  res< 
ignation  early  this  month. 

The  new  rocket  is  said  to  have  a  25C 
mile  range.  ] 

New  UN  Chief.  U  Thant,  of  Burma, 
has  been  elected  imanimously  to  servs 
out  the  balance  of  Sec.  Gen.  Hanunan 
skjold's  term. 

U  Thant  visited  Israel  with  U  Nu  ii 
1955.  He  has  hailed  cooperation  b» 
tween  Burma  and  Israel  and,  on  Mail 
17,  1958,  in  a  speech  marking  Israeli 
tenth  anniversary,  he  declared  that: 

“bo  one  can  in  the  long  run  prevent 
the  acceptance  of  Israel  as  an  equal 
member  in  the  Asian  family  of  na¬ 
tions.” 

Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion  o( 
Israel  will  visit  Burma  in  December. 
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